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The price of “The Saturday Review” is now 
sixpence a week. Annual subscription 30/- a year, 
including postage. Letters should be sent to the 
Manager, 18, York Buildings, London, W.C.2. 


O-DAY the Saturday Review resumes its old 
position as the leading Conservative 
weekly. The dictatorship, under which its 
circulation exceeded that of any previous period 
in its long history, is over, and we return to con- 
stitutional government. The old traditions which 
made the paper a power in the land will be 
maintained, and as in the past independent 
support will be given to any policy which, in the 
opinion of its directors, is sound and in the 
national interest. The principal members of the 
staff remain, and arrangements have been made to 
carry on the paper on these lines. We rely with 
confidence on the support of all our subscribers, 
new and old, during and after the reconstruction 
now taking place. In reply to a number of offers 
and inquiries, we think it necessary to add that the 
Saturday Review is not for sale. 


T the moment the Ship of State seems to be 
entering into calmer waters, though there 
are still what the weather experts call depressions 
in sight. England and Italy have affirmed their 
positions in the Mediterranean, guaranteeing each 
other that neither has ambitions towards upsetting 
the present balance of power. Relations between 
France and Germany are more satisfactory than 
they have been at any time since Versailles of 
unhappy memory, and the fear that Morocco 
might once more be a fuse awaiting the match has 
proved to be ungrounded. There was not even a 
flash in that pan. The main safeguard of peace, 
which is the principal interest of all countries, and 
not least of that of our own, is that no-one wants 
war and no-one is ready for war. One incident at 
Serajevo 23 years ago was enough to set the world 
ablaze. In the last few months there have been 
enough international incidents to inflame the whole 
planetary system. Yet the peace is kept, except 
in Spain where in spite of immense difficulties 
and dangers the conflict has been localised. Mr. 
Eden’s ‘statesmanlike speech to the Foreign Press 
Association in London this week should go 
far towards strengthening the hopes of the world 
that wisdom and goodwill must prevail. 


NE of the most remarkable reversals of 
military and popular judgment since the 

War has been the rehabilitation of the Fifth Army, 
commanded by General Sir Hubert Gough. In 
that tragic hour in 1918, when Germany made her 
final and fatal bid for victory, the Fifth Army, in a 
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position impogs$b 
ever gallant, 
The inevitable cb Mice, according to Army 
tradition, was the recall of the General in Command 
and of his Chief of Staff, Sir Neill Malcolm, with 
the result that the public jumped to the conclusion 
that they had failed, and were paying the price of 
failure. The official History of the War proved 
that this conclusion was wrong, and at a dinner 
this week, General Sir Ivor Maxse went so far as 
to say that the retreat facilitated the winning of the 
War. He made out a good case for his contention. 
Suggestions have been made in Parliament and 
elsewhere that recognition of the services of the 
Fifth Army should take some tangible form. The 
Army isa service in which virtue, in the old Roman 
sense, is its own reward, and during all the dark 
years since 1918, the survivors, officers and other 
ranks, have been supported by a sense of mens 
consciarecti. At the same time we heartily agree 
with Sir Ivor that when a vacancy occurs among 
the Field-Marshals, Gough’s appointment should 
be automatic. 


N March, Londoners will elect a new Council 
to control its interests for the next three years. 
In 1934 the Labour party obtained a clear majority 
over the Municipal Reformers for the first time 
for many years. They will now be called upon to 
render account of their stewardship, and an 
intensive campaign is being organised by their 
opponents to recapture the citadel. Broadly 
speaking, Mr. Morrison has pursued a moderate 
and constructive policy, and in this the Reformers 
profess to see the wisdom of the serpent. Another 
lease of power will, in his judgment, enable him 
and his friends to establish the government of 
London on definitely Socialist lines, and to drive 
full steam ahead. In the past the Moderates were 
too much inclined to stand upon the ancient ways, 
and to let ill alone. Apathy has always been the 
danger. If every voter who has the opportunity 
will vote, and if the Municipal Reformers produce 
a constructive forward-looking policy, they ought 
to win. But it will be an uphill task. 


TATISTICS, it is clear, do not confirm the 
widespread belief that crime is on the 
increase among boys and gifls. During 
and after the war the relaxation of discipline at 
home, in the absence of menfolk and the general 
unrest, led to much natural ebullition which often 
took a criminal form. But on the whole the new 
Children Act is working smoothly, and the 
children’s courts must have done untold good in 
preventing a single lapse from leading to a life 
of crime. Probation and supervision are far 
better than even a short period of detention in 
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prison. Humaner methods, thanks to the 
activities of the Penal Reform League and others, 
now prevail in many of our prisons, but there is 
' inevitably some degradation to be contracted 
behind the walls. A long period of segregation, 
even in such well-run places as Borstal, is to be 
avoided except in special cases. Serious mental 
deficiency, which is responsible for many minor 
offences, is another matter; but the whole 
tendency of modern education, in the widest sense, 
is to put no obstacles in the way of those who can 
be made into good citizens. 


RGANISED religion, we are told on all 
sides, no longer appeals to the young and 

is losing its hold on the -nation at large. 
Did it ever appeal strongly to the young? Since 
‘compulsory chapel’’ was discontinued at 
Oxford and Cambridge, we understand that 
congregations have greatly diminished. It is 
probably better than men and women should go 
to church because they feel the need. In the case 
of those who have not yet reached years of 
discretion, compulsion is necessary and salutary 
at public and other residential schools, but other- 
wise the voluntary system is best. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose restoration to 
health and intellectual activity has been welcomed 
by all men of good will, has issued an appeal to 
the nation to set its spiritual house in order and 
to reconsider its attitude to God and the Christian 
faith. The Church of England, while still 
commanding the services of some of the best 
brains in the country, is changing with the 
changing times, and it is for the new type of 
clergy, young, modernist (in no technical sense) 
and enthusiastic, to give that lead by which the 
Archbishop’s appeal can best bear fruit. ‘‘ May 
the stewards of Thy mysteries turn the hearts of 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just.’’ The 
parson of old time whose life is commemorated 
on the walls of one of our cathedrals as having 
‘* ministered here for forty years entirely without 


enthusiasm ”’ has little place in the strenuous life 
of to-day. 


R. HAROLD HODGE, whose death we 

have special reason to regret, was one of 
those great editors whose type is, unhappily for 
both journalism and our public life, almost though 
not quite extinct to-day. Mr. Hodge was Editor 
of the Saturday Review during the fifteen years 
immediately preceding the War. He was a 
scholar rather than a journalist in the modern 
sense, a man of cultivated tastes and wide 
interests, certainly not what is meant nowadays 
by ‘‘ a newspaper man.”’ He had every qualifica- 
tion from birth, environment and education, for 
conducting a serious literary and political review, 
and he devoted all his abilities to its conduct. He 
found the paper at the height of its power and 


influence, and he left it stronger than he found it. 
As was said of Barnes who made The Times, he 
was by nature and temperament a sociable hermit, 
loving, as much as anything, his friends, his 
books and his glass of wine. At his old college 
of Pembroke, Oxford, he was an honoured guest 
and was recognised as one of its most dis- 


tinguished alumni. He had many interests 
outside journalism and was active to the last in 
such subjects as housing, social reform and his 
beloved entomology. It is an additional source 
of regret that in Harold Hodge we, of the 
Saturday Review, lose an old friend just at the 
moment that the paper so long associated with his 
name is entering on a new spell of life inspired 
by the traditions and ideals which enabled him to 
maintain its strength for so long. 


ADY HOUSTON’S death inspired the 
New Statesman, organ of intellectual 
labour, to nothing but a contemptuous phrase 
about the unwisdom of the law which allows 
women to inherit money. Among her many 
benefactions known and unknown may be men- 
tioned £30,000 to the Miners’ Relief Fund, £30,000 
to the Lord Mayor’s Distress Fund, and £100,000 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. Were these gifts 
unwise? Let labour, or whoever misrepresented 
its views, think again. Her friends, among whom 
were not a few of the ‘‘ working classes,’’ will 
prefer to think with the poet: 


She will not come again, for all our need, 
She will not come, who is happy being freed 
From the deathly flesh and unsubstantial things, 
The lies of Statesmen, the rewards of Kings. 


Lady Houston may have at times lacked judg- 
ment—who does not?—but she was a great 
Englishwoman, impervious in life, as now in 
death, to the sneers of little men. 


OTABLE evidence of the stability and 
soundness of our country’s finances is given 

by the fact that, in spite of our own constitutional 
crisis and the confused state of international 
politics, the ‘‘ City ’’ has kept its head. ‘‘ The 
things that go up and down,” as Lord Randolph 
Churchill, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
succinctly described the complicated machinery 
of the Stock Exchange, cortinue to go up and 
down, and from the point of view of the investors 
who, rather than the speculators are the readers of 
the Saturday, the tendency both of trustee 
stocks and sound industrials is up rather than 
down. The trustee can still get his three per cent. 
with absolute security and the investor not tied 
by trust deeds can reckon on five if he acts with 
judgment or on sound specialist advice. This, for 
those who understand, gives more hope for an 
era of world-peace and prosperity than all the ups 
and downs of the international kaleidoscope. In the 
language of sport, we have the ball at our feet. 
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The Gordian Knot 


HE international situation has tied itself into 
a Gordian knot which at first sight seems to 
need Alexander with his sword to untie it. 
Happily for those who pursue peace no Alexander 
seems forthcoming. The Fiihrer and the Duce 
have shown a tendency to follow in Alexander’s 
footsteps, but neither of them in these latter days 
has shown that direct, lightning-stroke resolution 
which was Alexander’s genius. Indeed, they have 
not only helped to tie the Gordian knot but at the 
same time they have tied themselves into it, and 
their sword arms are not free to extricate 
themselves. 

Spain shares with Flanders the title of battle- 
ground of Europe. Once again foreigners are 
waging on. her soil a battle of ideas and the 
Spaniard pays the price. Whichever side wins, it 
is likely that Spain will hate the foreigners who 
have doubled her agony with the hatred of 
despair. Not for the first time is Spain being torn 
asunder, and the past shows that neither suffering 
nor starvation nor massacre can change the 
Spanish nature. The Catalan is as far removed 
from Russian Bolshevism as the Castilian from 
Fascism. The anarchists of Valencia are in their 
hearts as deadly enemies to the mechanical 
centralisation of the U.S.S.R. as the men of the 
South are to the Fascist totalitarian State. In 
Spain it has always been the inward life that 
counts, and our machine-enslaved civilisation 
seemed to the Spaniard an accursed thing. 

The greatest Spaniards in these days have pro- 


‘claimed their detestation of what in the West is 


called progress, and Primo de Rivera fell because 
he tried to make his country worship the Golden 
Calf of efficiency. No one could accuse Miguel de 
Unamuno of bowing down to tyranny. He was a 
true Spanish democrat, but he cried in effect to 
his people with the pride of a Roman: ‘‘ We are 
Africans. It is our lot to follow the way of 
Tertullian and Augustine and make our lives a 
perpetual reproach to the shameful materialism of 
Western Europe.”’ 

Many must remember one of the first speeches 
made in this country by Sefior Pérez de Ayala, the 
first Ambassador of the Spanish Republic. It was 
read in English by Cunninghame Graham, who 
made the most of its challenge. His argument 
was that Spain had not made the revolution to 
copy a civilisation which she did not envy. The 
Republic was not concerned with building up 
factories and material prosperity. It intended to 
fulfil the duty of Spain towards Europe and remain 
as a perpetual protest against so-called progress 
and modernity. 

So Spain was the only country left in Western 
Europe where men were prepared to die or kill 
for an idea which implied no material profit. In 
such struggles death and suffering are scorned by 


By the “ Saturday Reviewer ” 


both sides. It may be that there is an inherent 
cruelty in the Spanish nature, but it goes with a 
compensating quality, contempt for personal safety 
and comfort. The bull fight would have fewer 
critics, if it were not for the horses—a damnable 
introduction against which Queen Isabella fought 
—and every matador shakes hand with death. 

By this time probably the struggle would be over 
but for foreign intervention. It is no new thing 
in Spanish history that the army should put right 
the confusion made by politicians. This country 
is largely responsible for the spread of Dictator- 
ship in Europe. We believed so naively that a 
system which had been developed through 
centuries to suit a particular people was an article 
for export. Constitutional government, demo- 
cracy, liberty were taken as systems that could be 
bestowed upon foreign nations by the adoption of 
something resembling British methods. Nothing 
could be more contemptible than Parliamentary 
government in Italy or Spain. In France its 
futility has only been veiled by the ghost of the 
great Napoleon, who rules the Third Republic 
down to this day by the centralised system which 
he imposed. Unhappy Portugal suffered every 
evil from its corrupt politicians, until a wise 
Dictatorship restored its fortunes. 

To-day the- remnants of our Liberals support 
the rulers of Valencia with pleas of votes and 
elections which are no more connected with their 
predominance than with ancient Athens. It is 
strange that their supporters who insist so fiercely 
on the equality of all mankind without regard of 
colour should protest so loudly at the use of 
Moorish troops in Spain. If it is a matter of 
complexion, the Berber tribes of Morocco are far 
fairer than the Spaniards of the South, and it 
might at least be remembered that the darker 
Moors are returning to a country which once they 
ruled with a wisdom and tolerance which has 
scarcely been seen since. There are many Moors 
in Morocco who have suspended at the doors of 
their houses a great key, the ancient key of their 
ancestors’ palaces, maybe in Granada or Cordoba. 

Since Fate wills it that Spain cannot be left to 
settle her own affairs, it is a consolation that those 
most busy in intervention, neither Russia nor 
Germany nor Italy, are desirous of war or at least 
ready for it. Russia is confined by her 
geographical position to that underground 
propaganda which makes her so dangerous. The 
scare about German penetration into Spanish 
Morocco bids fair to end as tamely as the 
Agadir affair. There are rumours that the 


Germans are very busy further South in 
Spanish Rio de Oro, and possibly a naval base 
might be constructed in this inhospitable zone, 
but such a word would demand a terrific effort in 
a tropical climate. Gibraltar still holds its own 
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as an impregnable fortress and Hitler’s assur- 
ances that he will respect Spanish Sovereignty 
suggest that there is no immediate danger of 
Ceuta challenging its position as the supreme 
Pillar of Hercules. 

German ships in the Mediterranean are 
hostages and Italy has shown by her Mediter- 
ranean agreement that she has no desire to 


pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the sake of 
Hitler’s beaux yeux. During the past three 
months Europe has been shaken with volcanic 
incidents that thirty years ago would have set the 
whole Continent ablaze. There are no doubt more 
in store, but if only nerves remain steady, we may 
hope that wisdom and courage—fear is the most 
evil of counsellors—will prevail. 


T is all very well to be satisfied with the 
Government’s scheme of re-armament and 
with the speed and energy of that re-armament 

so far as the Royal Navy is concerned. On the 

whole, indeed, there is reason for satisfaction. 

The true position of the Navy as the essential basis 

of all defence was quite clearly outlined in the 

famous White Paper, and, with Sir Samuel Hoare 
at the Admiralty, determination and energy have 
gone to the making of naval re-armament. 


But that is by no means to say that all is for the 
best in the best possible of worlds. Even in naval 
re-armament we have a long way to go before we 
can call ourselves secure, and the locusts have 
eaten far too many years. Everything does not 
depend on battleships. It would, indeed, be more 
true in the case of the British Empire to say that 
everything depended on cruisers, and the cruiser 
position is extemely unfavourable. It was, of 
course, a good if foregone conclusion that we 
should keep the five cruisers which were due to be 
scrapped. But there is some danger in the know- 
ledge that these ships will be mistaken by the 
general public for a real addition to cruiser 
strength. They are nothing of the sort, although 
they may be extremely useful as floating platforms 
for anti-aircraft batteries. After all, the best hope 
of imperial and insular security may be found in 
the fact that we have not been attacked and that 
with every year of time the peril of attacking us 
will become not less but greater. 

But the sea affair and the reality of defence do 
not depend entirely on the Royal Navy. There 
is the other navy, the Mercantile Marine — the 
liners, the tramps and fishing fleets which are 
absolutely essential to our daily life. Here the 
position is one of almost unlightened gloom. We 
rejoice exceedingly, and rightly, in the Queen 
Mary and that sister ship of which the keel has just 
been laid. They bring back our prestige and they 
are, or will be, a deserved triumph for the Cunard 
Company. But in the event of war they will be 
entirely useless. What we need and what we lack 
is an adequate number of cargo ships by which we 
can be fed and supplied. We lack also the 
trawlers which were invaluable in the last war and, 
above all, the trained seamen who would man the 
Mercantile Marine and provide a reserve for the 
Royal Navy. 

In all these matters the position is immeasurably 
worse than it was in 1914, while the odds against 
us are much higher. The population has increased, 
our need of tonnage is greater, and the risks of any 


In Peril on the Sea 


convoy system by sea and air are bigger. What is 
more, we should not be able now, in the event of 
war, to count on the great tonnage of neutral 
powers which we were able to hire in the last war. 
If these neutrals had the tonnage available, the 
danger at sea and the risks of reprisal would almost 
certainly deter them from using it. 

The shocking plight of our Merchant Service 
should be well-known to every one who reads this 
article. Disinterested statesmen, like Lord Lloyd, 
have raised the question again and again and the 
Navy League has made it a cardinal point. In the 
House of Lords Lord Lloyd has had the significant 
support of Lord Strabolgi in pressing these issues 
on the Government, and Lord Rothermere has 
used his great influence in the Press to make the 
people aware of their peril. There is no doubt 
about the peril. It is not questioned. It involves 
the point of whether we should be starved into 
surrender before our Navy and our Air Force had 
a chance of playing any decisive part in the issue 
of a great war. 

It might, therefore, seem strange that this 
Government or any government should sit with 
folded hands and allow this impotence of our 
Merchant Service to continue. Yet so it is. To 
take only one, if perhaps the most striking, 
example, the Government after years and months 
of warning and beseeching and gingering, con- 
sented to refer the troubles of our Pacific lines to a 
committee. There was no need of any such thing. 
The facts were plain enough. Foreign subsidies 
and coastal restrictions in America and elsewhere 
have almost driven our ships from these seas, and 
it was surely the function of Government to act in 
defence of a trade which is vital to Imperial com- 
merce and a necessity of Imperial security. But 
no, they preferred to “‘ pass the buck.”’ 

Even now, when the Committee which held the 
baby for a time has reported, there is as yet no 
evidence of strong or decisive action. Indeed, it 
may be judged from his speeches that Mr. 
Runciman still shrinks from any line of conduct 
which might be mistaken for a policy. 

Meanwhile our Mercantile Marine, which is the 
mainstay of all else, is in process of sinking. Yet 
without a vigorous and prosperous Merchant 
Service the people of this country cannot be assured 
of their daily bread and the battle fleets, by which 
alone decisive victory can be achieved, cannot 
make sure of their reserves of personnel. Only 
one thing can force the hand of Government—a 
nervous and fully informed public opinion. The 
sooner the better, GLP. 
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Crime in the Light of Science 


By a Criminologist 


NE of the strongest temptations of the 
forger is that there is a certain kind of for- 
gery which looks so fatally easy. It is per- 

haps merely a question of altering a 7 into a 9 or 
making a similar small but vital change by the 
addition of one insignificant stroke. 

Yet it is not so simple as it looks. Interpolations 
of that kind may not look suspicious to the naked 
eye, but they seldom escape the scrutiny of the 
micro-camera. The expert, for instance, is dealing 
with a will. It is suspected that the original date, 
1917, has been altered to 1919. A highly enlarged 
photomicrograph is taken of the suspected figure. 
The top of the 9 no longer looks natural. The 
juncture of the forged stroke and the original 
genuine line can now be seen. It is quite obvious 
that the circle has not been made in one continuous 
stroke as it would have been if genuine. Further, 
magnification reveals that the structure of the 
forged stroke is different from that of the original 
line. It has been made with a different pen, and 
perhaps with different ink. 

One of the most ingenious interpolations in my 
experience was the alteration of the word ‘‘ one ”’ 
into ‘‘ eleven.’? With great skill the O has been 
altered to an E, a loop added to the first ‘‘gramma”’ 
of the n, and a loop to the second gramma of the 
to make an “‘ e,’’ and the ven ’’ was added 
to complete the fraud. But the microscope per- 
ceived what was missed by the naked eye. The 
forger was convicted on the evidence of the micro- 
scope and the camera. 

Not only microscopy but chemistry plays a signi- 
ficant part in the tracing of the forgery and the 
forger. Cheque-raising, as it is called, is generally 
carried out by removing the words relating to the 
amount by bleaching, and raising them to repre- 
senta higher sum. The signature, of course, is not 
touched. This ‘‘ washing ”’ is often so skilfully 
done that it cannot be detected except by scientific 
methods. 

The forger thinks that he has removed the 
writing altogether, but he is wrong. He has only 
removed the colouring matter. Other constituents 
of the ink remain on the paper. The method 
adopted to redevelop the washed writing is to treat 
it with some chemical reagent which forms a 
coloured compound with the ink residue on the 
paper. Potassium ferrocyanide may be used by the 
expert, or ammonium sulphide. These chemicals 
produce respectively a blue or black colouration 
which causes the washed writing to reappear. 
There is no more damning evidence of forgery than 
to be able to produce a photograph in court of a 
document in which the two sets of writing, genuine 
and forged, appear side by side. 

Chemistry also plays a part in determining the 
age of documents. The age of a document may 
decide conclusively if it is genuine or not. An 
interesting illustration is the case of Colonel 
Pilcher, who was tried for forgery in 1910. The 


document in question was a will which the accused 
declared had been written in 1898, the date which, 
in fact, it bore. There were available in this 
instance a number of documents, undoubtedly 
genuine, corresponding to the year 1898 and 
onwards. The ink on these documents was chemi- 
cally tested and compared with that of the disputed 
will, 

Ink, as it ages on the paper, undergoes profound 
chemical changes. It therefore reacts differently 
to chemical reagents. In this instance it was found 
that the ink on the will behaved in the same way as 
specimens of writing which were not more than a 
few years old. It was not possible to state the 
exact date when the bogus will had been written. It 
was certain, however, that it was not written at a 
time corresponding to the date upon it. According 
to the tests it was evident that the writing was quite 
recent. 

Colonel Pilcher was convicted and, indeed, con- 
fessed that he had uttered the will, although he 
denied that he had forged it. 

The scientific examination of documents to deter- 
mine their age has another application in connec- 
tion with the examination of ancient manuscripts. 
The late Dr. Saudek quotes an interesting case of 
a parchment he examined supposed to be of con- 
siderable antiquity. Scrutinising it with a micr2- 
scope with a stereoscopic attachment he found thar 
the dirt upon it lay underneath and not over the 
writing. He concluded, I think quite rightly, that 
the document was not genuine. It meant that the 
parchment had been soiled before the writing had 
been done with a view to giving it the appearance of 
age. The manuscript was elaborately illuminated. 
It is well known that illuminators worked either 
upon new parchment or material which had been 
carefully cleaned. 

The use of ultra-violet and infra-red rays are 
comparatively recent weapons in the armoury of 
the expert. Ultra-violet light is very useful to the 
document examiner because its use does not injure 
the document in any way. It produces a phenome- 
non known as fluorescence. That is to say, material 
exposed to it emits a characteristic glow which 
varies in colour and intensity with different sub- 
stances. Some materials have no fluorescence. 

The ultra-violet ray often reveals the invisible 
writing on a washed document. The explanation 
is that the paper fluoresces while the residual con- 
stituents of the ink do not. The washed writing 
therefore reappears. Many forgers owe their con- 
viction to this fact. Different inks also show 
different kinds of fluorescence. It is suspected, for 
example, that certain words have been added to a 
document which have profoundly altered its mean- 
ing. The suspected writing is exposed to the ultra- 
violet ray. Under it, the suspect words glow with 
a fluorescence in marked contrast to that of the rest ; 
they have been written in different ink at a different 
time. 
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The Return of Lively 


By Dan Russell 


HE was such a happy little hound. From the 
moment that the lodge doors were opened 
and the hounds came from their benches to 

the time that they returned to their straw beds at 
evening she was as gay and joyous as a cricket. 
Her stern was always waving and her eyes beamed 
with happiness. Everybody loved her, from Old 
George the kennelman to Tom the whip. Even 
Marquis, that rough old savage, regarded little 
Lively with an indulgent eye; of all the pack she 
was the one who could tease him with impunity. 
Any other who dared to trifle with the lord of the 
kennel would soon have known the grip of his 
strong jaws, but Lively could take his food from 
under his very nose with no more than a friendly 
growl from the great black hound. With children 
she was a real favourite; at the meet you would 
see her stroll out from the pack to lick the face of 
some toddler, and the more they pulled her ears or 
hung on to her stern the better she liked it. 


But, although in her leisure hours she was such 
a friendly little thing, when she was at work her 
whole being was bent on the business of fox- 
catching. No better working hound ever left 
kennel than this little tan bitch. No matter how 
thick the covert, Lively would be in it when hounds 
were drawing. On days when scent lay badly she 
would puzzle out the line with the best of them, 
and on those days when scent was good she was 
always up with the racing leaders. No wonder 
that, now Pilgrim was dead, she was the apple of 
the old kennelman’s eye. 


Of what happened on that last day we know but 
a fragment, but from what Old George knows of 
the mind of a foxhound I have been able to fill in 
the gaps. All I will tell you is what we know; 
you may fill in the remainder for yourselves. 


It had been a long, hard day in the big woods. 
From the time they had been thrown into covert 
until the Master blew them off at dusk, hounds had 
been running without a stop. Two foxes had died 
that day and the Master was well pleased with the 
day’s work when he called off the hounds. The 
early winter dusk was already falling and they had 
a long trot back to kennel. Again he blew that 
long sad call which betokens the end of a hunting 
day, while Tom ran an expert eye over the pack. 


He finished his counting. ‘‘ One short, sir,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Lively’s not here. Haven’t seen her 
for about two hours.” 


‘* Never mind,”’ replied the Master ‘‘ She’ll cast 
up at kennel. Let’s get on.” 


Far away in the thick woodland Lively was 
hunting on her own. She had become separated 
from the pack earlier, and on her way to rejoin 
them she had struck the taint of fox. Eagerly she 
ran through the woodlands, her voice raised in 


ecstasy to the sickle moon. On she hunted and 
on, with never a thought of returning to kennel. 
She came to the edge of the woods by the main 
road. Her fox had crossed the tarmac and the 
little hound plunged across after him. 

She was aware of a blinding light on top of 
her and then something hit her and hurled her a 
dozen yards away. Stunned and broken by the 
impact she lay there for a moment before 
attempting to rise. When she tried to pick herself 
up she could not. 

The motorist alighted and tried to catch her, but 
he was met with snapping teeth. No longer was 
she the happy little hound of everyday life, but 
a maimed and terrified creature who could not 
understand this awful thing which had happened 
to her. The man muttered coaxing words but she 
snarled at him. Then with terrible difficulty she 
crawled into the ditch and disappeared. 


Old George was finishing his tea when the 
motorist knocked on the door and told him his story. 
Hastily the old man donned his coat and set out 
for the scene of the accident ; but when he arrived 
there he could find no sign of Lively. For long 
he searched without avail. Then, heavy-hearted, 
he returned to kennel, for he knew it would be 
useless to search the surrounding fields. After 
the shock she would not come to him, but would 
cower away in some hedge or ditch until he had 
passed. 

Back in the kennels he opened the door of the 
main yard and went into the feeding house to 
smoke his pipe. All was silent save for the ticking 
of the straw as the hounds turned in their sleep. 
The old man sat very still, waiting and listening. 
He smoked many pipes before he heard what he 
was waiting for. 

The sky was paling to the dawn when he heard 
a moan from the field without. Then came the 
sound of scrabbling claws as though some body 
were being dragged along. He could hear hoarse, 
harsh breathing as though some creature were in 
dire distress. 

Quietly the old man rose and went out into the 
yard and there he found her. She was no longer 
the gay, happy little creature of yore, but a broken 
beast, moaning in her agony. He knelt by her 
side and whispered to her. Gently he lifted the 
battered head and gazed into the pain-filled eyes. 
He knew what awful pain and stress she had 
suffered in that nightmare journey back. He knew 
too that it was to him she looked to relieve het 
anguish. 

Tenderly he fondled her and with an effort she 
put out her pink tongue to lick his hand. But as 
she did so her wistful eyes dulled, and she passed 
over to the happy hunting grounds. Never again 
would little Lively come home at evening. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


The Crown—Voltaire—Kossuth 


By the Literary Critic 


HE full story of the abdication of Edward 
VIII has yet to be written, but meanwhile 
many people will be glad to have the record 

which Mr. J. Lincoln White has compiled from the 
day to day accounts of the “‘ crisis’ appearing in 
the newspapers, from Hansard reports and from 
such documents as have been published. (‘‘ The 
Abdication of Edward VIII,’’ Routledge, 2s. 6d.). 

Mr. White sets out all the known facts of this 
great and tragically romantic event in the history 
of our Monarchy with due decorum and the 
minimum of comment, his own views presumably 
according with the apt quotation from ‘‘ Othello "’ 
that follows his preface :— 

I have done the State some service, and they know it— 

No more of that—I pray you in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 

Of one that loved, not wisely, but too well. 


The Coronation Service 


The abdication provided an unfortunate and 
quite unexpected development for the authors of 
certain books prepared in anticipation of the 
coming Coronation ceremonies. 

The change of Sovereigns will doubtless entail 
in some cases the issue of new editions with 
modifications and additions to the text. 

Two of these books—‘‘ The King’s Crowning ”’ 
by the Rev. Robert H. Murray (John Murray, 
3s. 6d.) and the ‘‘ The English Coronation 
Service ’’ by Edward C. Ratcliff (Skeffington and 
S.P.C.K., 5s.)—-contain much interesting infor- 
mation regarding the history and significance of 
the various rites connected with the Coronation 
service in the Abbey. 

For those, too, who with the Coronation in 
prospect desire to refresh their perhaps fading 
memories of English history in an easy, agreeable 
manner Mr. Osbert Lancaster has to offer a delight- 
fully written chronicle of our English Monarchs 
from Alfred the Great down to Edward VIII 
(“‘ Our Sovereigns,’’ John Murray, 5s.). I under- 
stand that a new edition will include a chapter on 
George VI. 

An attractive feature of this book are the 
coloured illustrations taken from contemporary 
pictures. 


The Real Voltaire 


Frangois Marie Arouet, better known by the 
name of Voltaire which he assumed after a dose of 
imprisonment in the Bastille, exercised beyond 
question the profoundest influence on the thought 
of eighteenth century Europe. 


But just as in his own day the mordant wit of his 
genius won for him as bitter enemies as he had 
fervent admirers and caused him to be looked upon 
both as the apostle of a noble dispensation and as 


a Devil incarnate, so, too, Posterity has been given 
the choice of divergent verdicts about his aims and 
character. 

Doubtless those verdicts are largely inherited 
from the past, there being, it would seem, no great 
readiness to test preconceived notions by recourse 
to Voltaire’s own voluminous writings. 

This charge cannot be laid against Voltaire’s 
latest biographer, Mr. Alfred Noyes (‘* Voltaire,”’ 
Sheed and Ward, 12s. 6d.), whose illuminating 
study of the philosopher-poet bears evidence on 
every page of intimate acquaintance with every- 
thing the Sage of Ferney wrote or is reported to 
have said. 

It is Mr. Noyes’ main object to show that 
Voltaire was not the atheist he is and was repre- 
sented to be, that he had a firm belief in a 
benignant Deity and that he died in the faith he 
was brought up in childhood. 

For all this he has chapter and verse to quote, 
and the case he has to present must be taken as 
conclusive. What Voltaire was fighting against 
was not religion or Christianity, but the corrup- 
tions of the age which made religion and liberty a 
hollow farce. ‘‘ My Child,’’ as he said to the 
young Benjamin Franklin, laying his hand on his 
head, ‘‘ God and Liberty. Remember those two 
words.” 


‘ 
A Famous Hungarian Patriot 


Nearly half a century has passed since Lajos 
Kossuth died in Italy, an exile from his beloved 
country, an impoverished and disillusioned veteran 
of ninety-two. 

He no longer believed in the future of Hungary. 
All his schemes to secure her independence had 
gone agley and he had come to recognise “‘ the 
superfluousness of my exertions.’’ 

Yet if Hungary to-day is dissatisfied with her 
lot under the Treaty of Trianon, she at least enjoys 
the independence for which Kossuth so valiantly 
strove and which he would have won had it not 


_ been for the intervention of Russia on the side of 


the Hapsburgs. 

And Hungary has by no means forgotten 
Kossuth. So, at least, Herr Otto Zarek assures us 
in an impressive biography of the Hungarian 
patriot (‘‘ Kossuth,” illustrated, translated from 
the German, Selwyn and Blount, 18s.). 


Bligh of the “ Bounty ” 


The recent revived interest in the story of the 
famous mutiny on the Bounty should help to 
attract attention to Mr. Owen Rutter’s lively 
account of the career of William Bligh. 

The title of the book—‘ Turbulent Journey ”’ 
(Nicholson and Watson, 18s.)—is_ singularly 


appropriate, for William Bligh was assuredly a 
man whose journey through life was anything but 
smooth. 
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Latest Fiction 


HE end of one year and the beginning of the 
next provide one of those few periods when 
the spate of fiction production dwindles into 

a mere trickling stream. 

If, however, the quantity of new issues is 
meagre, the quality is as often as not surprisingly 
good. Indeed, one suspects that enterprising 
publishers frequently reserve some of their very 
best books for this particular ‘‘ off-season.”’ 

From Messrs. Nicholson and Watson, for 
example, comes what in many respects is a 
remarkable novel—‘‘ The Street of The Fishing 
Cat,” by Jolanda Foldes. This is the English 
version of a Hungarian book that has recently 
been accorded the prize in an international com- 
petition. It strikes out an entirely new line in 
fiction, being a sort of epic of the world’s economic 
. and political strivings for stability, the story of 
the unhappy lot ‘‘ of those who are cast adrift, 
the exiles, the emigrants, the homeless.”’ 

The characterisation throughout is vivid and 
convincing, there is no straining after effects, the 
tale moves quickly but naturally and the language 
is simple and direct. 


Romance of Varied Crimes 


A growing repulsion for the ‘* monstrous 
extravaganza’’ of his theatrical and film life 
forces the hero of Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke’s 
“Kingdom Come ”’ (Jarrolds) to seek escape for 
his bewildered soul in a far different environment 
—a remote Spanish village in the magnificent 
country of the Andes. The result is a romantic, 
moving tale which affords scope for Mr. Croft- 
Cooke’s delicately sensitive craftsmanship in 
describing scenes and people. 

‘* A political romance, of the order of Meredith’s 
‘Sandra Belloni’ and ‘ Vittoria.’’? Thus the 
blurb attached to Miss Kay Boyle’s ‘‘ Death of 
A Man ”’ (Faber and Faber). Without endorsing 
the second half of this description one may agree 
that Miss Boyle makes of her mixture of romance 
and Nazi politics in the Austrian Tyrol an 
excellent story. 

A love lyric in epistolary form may not sound 
very attractive and especially when it is added 
that the heroine is a middle-aged woman with a 
passion for a youth of twenty-six. But there are 
redeeming qualities about ‘‘ Duet in Discord ” 
(by Elizabeth Garner, Barker) to recommend it 
to the discerning reader — notably its clever 
psychology and the skilful word painting of the 
colourful West Indian scene. 

In ‘‘ Little G.’’ Mrs. Francis Channon (E. M. 
Channon) treated her readers to a deliciously 
humorous metamorphosis of a Cambridge Don 
under the influence of rusticity and three happy 
children. 

Her new book ‘‘ The Son of His Parents ”’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton), reveals the same quiet 
humour and understanding of the foibles and 
weaknesses of human nature. And at the end the 


hero who has come down to a small Sussex town 
to revenge himself on the inhabitants for their 
cruelty to him in his childhood is transformed into 
a wholesale benefactor. How the process is 
effected must be left to be discovered by reading 
this most amusing tale. 

Miss N. Warner Hooke created for us a pair of 
delightfully whimsical children in her first novel 
‘‘ Striplings.’’ They reappear in her new book, 
‘** Close of Play ’”? (Putnam), as a boy of sixteen 
and a girl of fourteen, with two more years to be 
added to their ages before the curtain is rung down 
on their adventures. 

A better book this even than “ Striplings,’’ and 
Miss Warner Hooke’s public will certainly be dis- 
appointed if they do not get in due course a further 
instalment of the young Tamlins’ history. 

Mrs. Barbara Stevens’ ‘‘ Walk Humbly ”’ 
(Stanley Paul) is a simply and sincerely told, 
rather charming tale of a woman’s struggle to adapt 
her ideals to her environment as the wife of a doctor 
in a small American town. 

Mr. E. Baker Quinn seems to have acquired 
something of the “‘ slickness,”’ as well as the slang, 
of American crime fiction writers in the telling of 
““One Man’s Muddle”’ (Heinemann), a quick- 
actioned story of no little merit. 


WOMEN 
CHILDREN 


in hundreds 
are received in 


CHURCH ARMY 


HOMES 


Food and Shelter are given, 
and as means allow WORK 
also—the only way to 
permanent re-instatement. 


Please help to maintain and 
extend these efforts for the needy. 


Gifts will be welcomed by Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 
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BRITAIN OVERSEAS 


Australia Settles with Japan 


From an Australian Correspondent 


HE Commonwealth Government has presented 

Australia with at least one acceptable New 

Year’s gift—an announcement that the trade 
dispute with Japan was settled. 

The settlement was the culmination of seven 
months of negotiation, and the terms of the agree- 
ment announced by Sir Henry Gullett, Minister in 
Charge of Trade Treaties, indicate that Australia 
was by no means worsted in the discussions. 

The agreement, which will operate for 18 months, 
provides : 

That Australia shall import cotton and rayon 
piece-goods from Japan at the rate of 102,500,000 
square yards a year; 

That Japan shall purchase wool from Australia 
at the rate of 533,000 bales a year ; 

That ‘each country shall lift or amend the 
retaliatory tariff measures imposed at the inception 
of the dispute. 

It is not surprising that these terms should have 
caused some disappointment among British textile 
manufacturers, who had hoped that the advantages 
they have enjoyed in the Australian market since 
the inception of the dispute in May would continue. 

At the same time, they must acknowledge that 
the Commonwealth Government has, in this agree- 
ment, shown its awareness of the desirability of 
fostering Imperial trade. 

The amount of Japanese textiles which Australia 
has undertaken to import is substantially less than 
that for the period immediately preceding the 
rupture of trade relations with Japan. 

And the amended duties which Australia has 
introduced still give to British manufacturers a 
handy preference over the mass-produced cheap- 
labour goods of Japan. 

The dispute had a number of interesting side- 
lights, and certainly the most encouraging was its 
demonstration of the strength of the Empire in 
face of a boycott of its products by any foreign 
customer. 

It arose when the Commonwealth imposed severe 
restrictions on the importation of certain Japanese 
manufactures. Japan retaliated by placing a 
virtual embargo on imports from Australia. 

The boycott naturally alarmed Australia’s com- 
mercial world, especially the wool-growing and 
wool-marketing interests, who have grown in 


recent years to regard Japan as one of their best. 


customers. 

There was an immediate demand that the 
Government should make commercial peace with 
Japan. 

It was not until Australia had time to think that 
her people realised that the damage the Japanese 
reprisal was causing to .the Commonwealth’s 
pocket was insignificant. 

It is amazing that this was not plain from the 
outset. The position was that Japan had to buy 
wool in one of the world’s markets. Therefore, 


she purchased from South Africa, instead of 
Australia. 


But South Africa’s regular customers, unable to 
obtain supplies from the usual quarter, transferred 
their patronage to Australia, which sold her clip 
at excellent prices. 

The new agreement between Australia and Japan 
deserves to be regarded as an important Imperial 
document because it breaks the hold that Japan was 
gaining on the Australian textile market. 

Further, its duration is short. The Common- 
wealth has wisely refrained from committing itself 
to a long-term commercial alliance which might 
prove repressive before many years have passed. 

No one would suggest that the Empire, at its 
present stage of development, can afford to adopt a 
policy of trade isolation. 

At the same time, it is desirable that long-term 
trade treaties should not be entered upon while the 
Empire is endeavouring to build up a system of 
closer Imperial trade relations. 

Altogether, the agreement is probably a more 
encouraging example than one may realise at first 
glance of Australia’s increasing consciousness of 
the need for Imperial unity, commercially as in 
other phases of activity. 


India and Impure Drug Menace 
Evil Effects of Dumping 


Calcutta, December 31. 


EFERENCE to the menace of the spurious 
drug traffic in India was made by Col. R. N. 
Chopra, Director of the School of Tropical 
Medicine, in his presidential address at the annual 
conference of the Bengal Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

There was, he said, no legislation to control the 
quality of drugs on the Indian market with the 
result that the market was flooded with drugs and 
chemicals of defective strength and impure quality 
by unscrupulous traders. 


Potent remedies such as organo-metallic com- 
pounds, sera and vaccines were being freely sold 
without their quality having ever been tested. 


** It is well-known,’’ he remarked, ‘* that certain 
disreputable firms abroad manufacture cheap and 
inferior quality drugs specially for the Indian 
market and are able to undersell the local manu- 
facturers of drugs in this country. 

“* This dumping of inferior quality drugs has its 
repercussion on the quality of drugs manufactured 
in India in that the quality is deteriorated to keep 
pace with the competitive rates of dumped goods. 


“* A class of manufacturers has arisen who make 
and sell inferior and sometimes absolutely inactive 
products. This substitution of genuine medicinal 
products by rubbish has now reached a very serious 
stage and is a source of grave danger to the 
country. 


“* T consider that it is the duty of an association 
like the Bengal Pharmaceutical Association to 
press for the necessary !egislation in this con- 
nection, as this question is intimately connected 
with the question of the organisation of the 
profession of pharmacy in India.” 
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BRITAIN OVERSEAS 


Forgotten Deeds—Sierra Leone 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


HEN the British armies in the War of the 

American Revolution withdrew from the 
Southern colonies after Cornwallis’s capitulation 
at Yorktown, many of the loyalists followed, 
taking with them some of their negro slaves. 

They collected in New York which was still 
under the protection of the British arms and there 
they found many refugees, both white and black, 
who had fled thither in the earlier days of the 
struggle. 

Then after the conclusion of peace in 1783, 
when New York was handed over to the 
independent power of the United States, there 
was a tremendous exodus of loyalists who desired 
to remain within the British Empire. 

The white men passed in great numbers to Nova 
Scotia and Upper Canada, there to carry out their 
splendid and ever honourable task of founding 
new colonies. 

But they could not afford to keep their slaves, 
and the colonies that remained of British North 
America were unsuitable for development by black 
labour. 

Many of the loyalists who had fled to England 
brought negroes with them, but they were no 
longer slaves when they landed on English soil, 
and their old masters could not maintain them. 

Thus in 1784 there were in the streets of London 
and Bristol, as there were in Nova Scotia, large 
numbers of utterly destitute and homeless negroes 
who could find no work by which to support them- 
selves and had no claim even upon the Guardians 
of the Poor for food or shelter. 

Their pitiable distress caused great concern to 
the charitable and especially to the philanthropists, 
Quakers and Churchmen, who had already begun 
their great crusade against the evils of the slave 
trade, and under the lead of Granville Sharp and 
Thomas Clarkson and a little later of William 
Wilberforce, the apostle of freedom, were deter- 
mined never to relax their efforts until the horrible 
traffic was abolished. 


The question of providing for destitute negroes 
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who had won their freedom by Lord Mansfield’s 
celebrated decision of 1772, had been causing 
deeper and deeper concern for many years, and 
when matters came to a head after 1784, Granville 
Sharp and his fellow philanthropists determined 
that active steps to remedy the evil must be 
undertaken. 

They founded a ‘‘ Committee for relieving the 
Black Poor,’’ and entered into communication with 
certain merchants who were anxious to open up a 
new trade with West Africa ‘‘ upon an honourable 
basis,’’ as they put it. 

The Government was also consulted and 
promised help, and it was determined to found a 
new settlement in West Africa to which destitute 
negroes might be transported to found new homes 
for themselves on the shores from which their 
fathers had been torn into slavery. 

It was determined that all slave-trading and 
slavery should be rigidly excluded from the new 
colony and there began the building up of a new 
colony whose history has been radically different 
from that of any earlier British colony. 

The site chosen for the settlement was the best 
harbour on the west coast of Africa, Sierra Leone, 
which had been visited constantly as a refreshment 
station for British ships since the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 

But there had never been a permanent.European 
settlement there, and so it was a no-man’s land 
which could easily be purchased from its native 
inhabitants. 

Though he was not connected with the enter- 
prise at the beginning, the man who really put 
it on its first footing was a young Scotsman of 
twenty-six, Zachary Macaulay, whose fame has 
been overshadowed by his more celebrated son, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, the historian, but 
whose name deserves remembrance as the first 
founder of modern African native policy. 

At Sierra Leone there was launched under his 
guidance, an experiment that was the starting 
point of West African development, both British 
and French. 

It was a slow and painful business, but it marked 
the beginning of modern rule in Tropical Africa. 


The Quins Make a City 


HE Quins continue to draw, it seems, the 
whole of the North American continent. 

Callander, Ontario, at one time a small township 
a couple of miles away from the Dionne home, is 
now a thriving centre and buildings and traffic 
facilities on a greater scale than ever are being 
planned. 

Real estate values are soaring. Big housing 
developments are afoot and the development of a 
thriving summer resort is certain. It can cer- 
tainly be said that the town offers an attraction 
which is denied to any other in the world. 
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BRITAIN OVERSEAS 
Canada’s Mineral Wealth 


Ontario, January 1. 


LL records have been smashed by Canada in 
the production of minerals. 

Statisticians have been analysing carefully the 
figures for last year and find that the output of the 
Dominion’s mines and quarries was valued at over 
£72,000,000, or an average of nearly $1,000,000 a 
day for every day in the year. 

This represents an increase of over 15 per cent. 
over 1935, which itself constituted a record. Gold 
accounted for nearly 3,800,000 fine ounces valued 
at £26,000,009, a gain of 13 per cent. It is note- 
worthy that every gold-producing province showed 
an increase. 

Nickel also reached the highest level ever, with 
a total of 168,000,000 Ibs. weight valued at 
£8,600,000, an increase of 23 per cent. Less 
copper was produced, but it was far more valuable. 

Lead soared to a new record and zinc went one 
better than last year, while silver continued the 
almost monotonous story of increased prosperity. 
Salt, gypsum, sulphur and sodium sulphate were 
among the other items which did extremely well. 


£175,000 An Ounce 


Canada has also produced an ounce of radium. 
It is an ounce which has made history, for it means 
that the Dominion is now producing the precious 
element in increasing quantities and breaking the 
monopoly recently enjoyed by ex-Imperial sources. 

To mark the occasion a banquet was held recently 
in Ottawa at which Lord Tweedsmuir, the 
Governor-General, and Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Prime Minister, were guests. 

Discovered in the North-West Territories, quite 
by accident by a prospector, the pitch blended ore, 
which carries the radium, has been the subject of 
intensive research and mining operations for a year 
or two now, although the actual refining is done 
far further south. ‘ 

The ounce, to the production of which all this 
effort has been devoted, is valued at some £175,000. 

The celebratory banquet, incidentally, had as 
one of its courses caribou steaks brought from the 
same district as the radium. 


A Great Air Chain 


HAT might be called the aerial chain 
between this country and the Pacific coast 
is being forged link by link. Experiments in 
trans-Atlantic flying are to be undertaken this year. 


In the meantime Canada is pushing ahead with 
the blazing of the air trail from the Atlantic coast 
to the Pacific. 


Airports on the route are being improved, 
direction-finding stations and beacons are being 
established and the dramatic leap over the Rockies 


is being brought to the standard of arm-chair 
comfort. 


The initial service will be devoted to air mails, 
and this will be opened next July. 


The route across the Continent runs from 
Vancouver to Lethbridge, across the Crow’s Nest 
Pass, thence to Winnipeg, and then to Elmsdale, 
Ontario, where it divides into two, one branch 
going to Toronto and the other to Montreal. 

From the latter city the route continues to the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Eliminating Train Links in 
Air Flights 


Marseilles-Brindisi Air Section 


N important step has just been taken in 
eliminating European train-links on Empire 
air journeys. 

On January 3rd the new Imperial Airways 
flying boat ‘‘ Castor ’’ flew from Southampton to 
Marseilles to take her place with ‘‘ Canopus ”’ and 
Centaurus’ in operating the Mediterranean 
sections of the Empire air-lines, and on January 
4th, leaving Marseilles with passengers, mails and 
freight, she inaugurated a new Marseilles-Brindisi 
air section, flying via Lake Bracciano (Rome) te 
Brindisi, and on the following day crossing the 
Mediterranean to Alexandria. 


Prior to the establishment of this Marseilles- 


. Brindisi air-link, Empire passengers and mails 


have, after flying between London and Paris, 
covered the Paris-Brindisi sections by train. 


The greater speed of the new Empire flying- 
boats, and the shortening of the European train- 
link to a Paris-Marseilles section, mean that on 
these stages passengers now spend only one night, 
instead of two, in train travel. 


Although total elapsed times are not altered, 
passengers now spend approximately 17 fewer 
hours in actual travel over the sections indicated, 
enjoying a comfortable night’s rest in an hotel in 
Brindisi instead of having to spend it in the train. 


Among the many aspects of the new Empire 
flying-boats which are finding favour with 
passengers, none is evoking greater praise than the 
provision of the spacious promenade cabin. The 
promenade deck is, in fact, already proving one of 
the most popular features of these ‘‘ C’”’ class 
aircraft. 


Rheumatoid Arthritis and 
all Rheumatic IIls 


5,037 DOCTORS PRESCRIBE 


URICONE 


—a very successful, easily-taken remedy 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
*% Figures certified by well-known 
Chartered Accountants. 
Sole Manufacturers : 
STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
19/21 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Correspondence 


Bombay Strikers 


SIR,—What would seem to be an irregular 
procedure and a misuse of municipal funds comes 
from a resolution recently adopted by the Cawn- 
pore Municipal Board, in sanctioning a sum of 
Rs.10,000 for the relief of strikers in a factory at 
Cawnpore. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Provinces rightly draws attention to the 
resolution with alarm, since its ratification is 
likely to set a very bad precedent, which might in 
future give an impetus to strikes and other labour 
troubles. 

The Chamber further points out that they are 
not aware of a resolution of this nature having 
been adopted before by a Municipal Board, which 
proposes directly to assist labour against capital, 
or one section of the community against another, 
or whether or not the action of the Municipal 
Board may be considered to be justified, when the 
industries of a city such as Cawnpore are the main 
sources from which the municipal revenues are 
derived. 

In his letter to the Commissioner of the 
Allahabad Division, the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce mentions that his Committee would 
have no objection to any reasonable proposals 
for the improvement of the conditions of housing 
or sanitation of the working classes, as such 
proposals directly benefit the industries and the 
community as a whole. But they are unable to 
agree to a proposal which is solely designed to 
assist the labourers and more particularly the so- 
called labour leaders in continuing a strike, 
especially on the eve of the elections to the local 
Legislative Assembly and Council, and in 
assuming that a proposal of this nature is a vote- 
catching device by the labour leaders, the 
Chamber view the procedure with grave mis- 
givings as to the consequences to the industries 
of Cawnpore. 

This is a matter surely that requires severe 
attention, and it will be of interest to know to what 
conclusion the Commissioner of the Allahabad 
Division will arrive, more especially in view of 
the factory in question being owned and worked 
by a British firm. 

J. F. WALKE. 

Bombay. 


A Message from the King 


SIR,—I am sure you will be interested in the 
following message which His Majesty the King 
has been graciously pleased to send to the Boy 
Scouts, commending their work in the distribution 
of the Official Souvenir Programme of the 
Coronation : 

““ The King is pleased to hear of the help that 
the Boy Scouts Association has promised in the 
matter of the distribution of the Coronation 
Programme throughout the Empire. 

_ “* His Majesty would like you to convey to the 

Boy Scouts Association his full appreciation of this 


work which they are doing on behalf of King 
George’s Jubilee Trust. 
‘“* The King hopes that their keenness and enter- 
prise will meet with a full measure of success.”’ 
HuGu S. ENGLAND 
(Rear-Admiral), 
For King George’s Jubilee Trust. 
St. James’s Palace, S W. 


Special Areas 


[From Lord Portal] 


SIR,-—There seems to be some misconception as 
to the functions of the Special Areas Reconstruction 
Association and the reasons for which it was 
formed. 

The association was never intended to be a com- 
plete solution of the difficulties of the special areas; 
it was formed to test a specific contention—namely, 
that the development of small businesses in the 
areas was being hampered because the small man 
was in need of credit facilities that could not be 
provided by existing institutions. Although 
opinions were divided as to the need, it was 
thought that in view of the condition of the special 
areas the contention should be tested by 
‘“‘ experiment ’’—as the Chancellor put it in his 
Budget speech. And to this end the association 
was formed. 

For the above reasons banking and financial 
institutions, investment trusts, insurance com- 
panies, and some commercial enterprises agreed to 
furnish the necessary capital, the Government 
giving assistance by way of certain guarantees. It 
was clearly understood that apart from. the pro- 
vision of capital which would not otherwise be 
available to borrowers, the association would be 
conducted on commercial lines. Interest rates 
were to be “‘ as near as possible, but not quite, the 
same ’’ as those offered by existing institutions, 
but the rate charged by the association would, of 
course, normally be one which would continue for 
the period of the loan and not be liable to fluctuate 
as in the case of short-term advances—usually 
granted on adequate security—from banks with 
whose facilities the loans of S.A.R.A. are fre- 
quently compared. The company being formed to 
assist small businesses, the amounts to be lent were 
to be limited normally to the sum of £10,000, but 
larger loans may be granted exceptionally subject 
to the consent of the Treasury. 

It must be quite obvious that in the early stages 
of such an institution a large number of quite 
impracticable propositions would be submitted to 
the Board, and that some time would have to be 
taken in examining the first flood of applications. 
It is also obvious that no good, and indeed con- 
siderable harm, would be done by the association 
if people of no substance were encouraged to start 
businesses which could have little prospect of 
success—a fact which the association has had in 
mind when framing the conditions of individual 
loans, 

Considerable progress has now been made by the 
association, but even when the association has 
undertaken to advance money for the purpose of 
starting a new concern some time must elapse 
before that money will actually be required or lent 
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while preliminary arrangements are being made by 
the borrower to get his business going. 

To what extent the demand for loans is likely 
to continue it is impossible yet to tell—the 
‘experiment is not yet completed. But 
S.A.R.A. has now arranged to work in very close 
conjunction with the new Nuffield Trust, and in 
that way may be indirectly able to widen the scope 
of its activities. 

It is important to realise that if the association 
(or any similar organisation) is to be of real service, 
within the limits imposed upon it, it must take 
proper care that the loans it makes will be of per- 
manent value. Indeed, the effective use of 
‘“* funds ”’ may be more difficult to accomplish than 
a casual observer might suppose. 

PORTAL. 

Special Areas Reconstruction 

Association, Limited, 
3, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


Britain’s Food Supplies 


SIR,—We know that the Government has been 
compelled, much against its will, to embark on a 
sudden increase of our very deficient armaments. 
And there is an uncomfortable feeling prevalent in 
many quarters, free from political bias against the 
National Government, that the increases being 
made in our defences are by no means as adequate 
as they should be. 

To these not unjustifiable apprehensions has 
been added another and even graver cause for 
alarm. Those who had experience of the diffi- 
culties that were encountered in the last Great War 
in maintaining the food supplies of the Home 
Front against the German submarine menace are 
not likely to be easily persuaded that we can rely 
on any sudden improvisations in another big 
European conflict in which we may be involved 
despite all our efforts to keep out of it. 

What is the Government really doing to ensure 
that Britain shall never again run the risk of 
having our people starved into submission by an 
enemy who will certainly not be guided by 
sentiment in its will to win? They have certainly 
appointed a Food Control Board. But is it not a 
fact, as Major Nelson Rooke asserted in his address 
recently to the Chartered Surveyors’ Institute, 
that that Board has as yet shown no signs of 
stimulating the home production of food and that 
there is considerable likelihood of it looking for its 
requirements overseas ? 

Why not, as Major Nelson Rooke suggests, 
have a second Board to concern itself solely with 
domestic production ? 


R. C. JOHNSON. 
Park Lane, W. 


Migration and Settlement 


SIR,—May I draw your attention to a subject 
of vital interest, namely, migration and settlement 
within the Empire ? 

Unfortunately, a few of the advocates and 
critics of migration and settlement have studied or 
investigated the matter, and far fewer have had 
intimate personal experience. This is made very 
evident by the foolishness of some of the pro- 


positions, and the lack of businesslike foundations 
from most. 

It is notable that none of the proponents include 
themselves among the emigrants, nor do they offer 
their own funds. They propose emigrating other 
people with other people’s funds; that is, with 
public funds. They propose installing others in 
what they visualise as idyllic conditions with every 
possibility of happiness and success, but do not 
offer to go; perhaps they are afraid of over- 
crowding Utopia. 

I have had eleven years personal experience in 
Saskatchewan as a settler. I have seen other 
settlers struggling against impossible conditions 
and realised that much of it was avoidable. I 
have felt the helplessness of the individual against 
organised markets and indifferent Governments ; 
lack of knowledge and means, crop failure, fire, 
flood and frost, birth and death. In addition to 
direct experience I have, for a number of years, 
made a careful research of settlement history 
within the Empire and in the United States; the 
special object was to discover the causes of failure. 


Over and above all subsidiary causes stands one 
that most Britons will repudiate, but, none-the- 
less, there it is for the unbiased investigator to 
see. It is the fact that the Briton is incurably 
idealistic and idyllic; he sees visions and dreams 
dreams. In his vision he sees ideal settlements 
with ideal settlers . . . no failures, no climatic 
inclemencies, no competitive or resistant markets. 
Bright and clear in the foreground he places the 
successful migrant, happy in totally unfamiliar 
conditions and surroundings, apparently suffering 
amnesia regarding his past and as little concerned 
for his future as a babe in arms. 


It is a tragic fact that little foundation existed 
for many settlements that have been established, 
and it might even be suggested that those who 
had transportation and land to sell encouraged 
the visionaries in their noble raids on the 
Treasury. Judging from the ridiculous proposals 
made during recent years, there is little else being 
offered as justification for spending more public 
money in the same manner. The waste of tax- 
payers’ money is bad, but the suffering of the 
disappointed settlers can only be appreciated by 
some of us who have been through it. 

In closing, the thought occurs to me that, 
should some uninformed Member of Parliament 
advance a scheme for emigration and settlement 
with the use of public funds, it would be 
instructive to the House and the country if 
another Member could be induced to ask for 
information regarding the number of people 
emigrated under the Empire Settlement Act 
(1932), and the 3,000 families Act—how many 
are still on the land, how many have deserted and 
how many repatriated; also, how much money 
has been advanced, how much has been repaid, 
how much it is estimated will yet be repaid and 
what is the admitted loss to date. This informa- 
tion will probably dampen the enthusiasm of 
misguided Members. 

Frep. J. SAVAGE. 
204, Pacific Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Are Industrials Too High ? 


By Our City Editor 


TOCK Markets have shown little inclination 
to hail the New Year with any burst of cheer- 
fulness, the inactivity which characterised the 

anxious last days of King Edward VIII’s reign 
still persisting and being now deepened by the 
‘flu and by the depression hanging over Europe, 
with its centre in Spain. It is at such times of 
inactivity that the market is inclined to introspec- 
tion and it is now asking itself whether industrial 
shares in general have not reached a higher level 
than they can support on an earnings basis ; how- 
ever, much trade may continue to improve. It is 
being pointed out that whereas in 1929 the yield 
on industrials was considerably higher than that 
on gilt-edged stocks, now the position has been 
reversed and though British Funds give a flat 
yield of only about 3} per cent., industrials give 
a return which is actually under 3 per cent. 
Obviously the justification of this position can 
only lie in further trade improvement and in con- 
sideration of the monetary changes which have 
taken place between 1929 and 1937. 

In the first place, interest rates are entirely 
artificial and gilt-edged stocks themselves cannot 
therefore be looked upon as standing at a genuine 
investment level of their own. In the second, 
frantic attempts to restore the price level to that 
of 1929 are only now succeeding, although in the 
meantime the leading currencies of the world have 
been devalued by about 60 per cent., and the 
world’s credit supplies have multiplied many times 
over as compared with 1929. Bearing this in 
mind, there seems no reason why fixed-interest 
stocks should not be considerably cheaper than 
‘* equities.” The latter have yet to make their 
claim to their proper share of the world’s greater 
stocks of wealth. Only when this claim has been 
settled and when the income from it is on the 
wane, in other words, when the next slump is 
about to commence, can the position of fixed- 
interest stocks and equities be expected to 
undergo adjustment. 


Profits of the Banks 


As expected from the greater industrial activity, 
the Big Five ’’ joint-stock banks all report a 
profit increase for the past vear, as will be seen 


from the following —1935 1986 Div 


Barclays ... £1,783,784 £1,894,361 14% 
Lloyds 1,642,785 1,748,955 12% 
Midland 2,353,098 2,467,894 16% 
Nat. Prov. 1,665,437 1,770,173 15% 
Westminster 1,402,656 1,731,955 18% 


The dividends are, of course, those payable on the 
variable dividend shares and they are at the same 
rates as for the previous year, save where a special 
centenary bonus was then paid. The Westminster 
Bank’s profits for 1935 are given after allowing for 
the centenary bonus payments, so that the rise is 
made to appear more considerable than was 
actually the case. The increased profits for 1936 
have, however, been retained in all cases and go to 
swell the amounts carried forward. Lloyds have 
further restored their reserve this year by £500,000, 
making £1,500,000 in all against the £2,500,000 
written off investments at the close of the disastrous 
year 1931. The banking results for the past year 
go to show how valuable are the shares as a 
‘hedge ’’ investment, for they may be bought as 
a gilt-edged investment favourably affected by 
industrial influences. 


The Railways’ Year 


The four British Railways experienced a gross 
traffic increase in 1936 of over £5,000,000, but the 
stockholders should not imagine that anything like 
such a sum can be passed on to them. Actually 
there have been very severe rises in costs, but these 
have been offset by rating reliefs and other com- 
plications which do, in fact, make the companies’ 
position seem a little brighter. The L.M.S. is the 
line on which hopes of recovery centre, for there 
seems every prospect that the ordinary will at last 
receive a dividend, and 1-1} per cent. is about the 
rate for which the market is going. If the company 
is able to pay 1} per cent., the stock at its present 
price would yield nearly 4 per cent., not an 
unattractive proposition as an investment of the 
speculative type. The company actually had a 
traffic increase on the half year of £1,575,000. 


Though the Great Western earned only about 1 
per cent. last year, the 3 per cent. dividend was 
paid and it is likely to be repeated this year at less 
cost to reserves, though no very large proportion of 
the £491,000 gain in the second half-year’s traffics 
may be retained as net earnings. At 64 the 
ordinary stock of the G.W.R. returns 4% per cent. 
The Southern had a traffic increase for the second 
half of the year of £378,000, but the market was 
discouraged by the poor net results for the first 
half of the year. The deferred stock is expected to 
receive a smal! payment, but at 263 it still looks 
dear as against ‘‘ Brum ”’ ordinary. The North- 
Eastern is expected to show a total gain in earnings, 
including rating relief, of something like 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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£1,000,000 and the interest lies in seeing what pay- 
ment, if any, the second preference stock will get. 
If the payment should be 1 per cent., then the price 
would probably rise above the present level of 29. 


“Cheap Money” and Speculation 


‘ 


The dangers of an official ‘“‘ cheap money ” 
policy have been pointed out in this column on 
more than one occasion, and no assurance of the 
Chancellor can alter the fact that credit institutions, 
no less than private individuals, have to bring their 
incomes up to a level which enables them to make 
both ends meet. Hence the temptation to accept 
business of a more speculative nature than would 
otherwise ever be considered. We have already 
had a wild gamble in pepper and shellac. Cocoa 
has been the more recent subject of undue specula- 
tion, and now it is coming to light that volumes 
of funds of responsible institutions, including 
banks and insurance companies, are involved, 
through complicated systems of guarantees, in the 
film-producing industry. British film finance has 
long left much to be desired and it is to be-hoped 
that producers here can retrace their steps before 
they follow the crazy and extravagant path of their 
American predecessors. At any rate, one cannot 
imagine that but for the Government’s ‘‘ cheap 
money ”’ fetish the City would have ever have lent 
a penny to finance such adventures. 


Unknown 
to You ? 


In the world 
beyond your 
own doors, 
thousands of 
little ones are 
suffering wan- 
ton cruelty and 
ignorant neglect at the hands of parents and 
guardians. Won’t you let the N.S.P.C.C. have 
your help to save them? Last year, this National 
Society gave life freed from fear to 113,034 children. 


Please send a ge. to Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., 
NATIONAL SOCI FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 
Vietory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.—Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. 
Pens., 6 gns. Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire.—Trossachs Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. 
Pens., from 5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is the best. H. & C. in all 
bedrooms. Restaurant, managed by Prop. "Phone: 5059. 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. 
W.E., £2/15/-. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


ONDON.—Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew Street, W.C.2; 
2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 250 bedrooms, H. & C. Water. 
Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., 
from 4 to 6 gns. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 5/6. 
Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


AIGNTON, DEVON.—Radcliffe Hotel, Marine Drive. Bed., 70; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 4 gns.; from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., from 
4 gns.; W.E., from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. Garden. 


YDE, I.0.W.—Royal Squadron Hotel. Bed., 20; Rec., 2. Pens., 
from 3} gns. 1 minute from Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls and 
bathing. Cocktail bar. ‘Fully licensed. 


ALISBURY, Wilts.—Cathedral Hotel. Up-to-date. H. & C. and 
radiators in bedrooms. Electric lift. "Phone: 399. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 55; Rec., 8. Pens., 
6} to 8 gns. W.E., inclusive 3 days. Bathing 


UNLICENSED 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Clevedon Guest House, Magdalen Road. 

Tel. 2086. Nicely situated, with garden, near sea and shops. 

Good cooking. Assured quiet and comfort. From 3 guineas. 
Special Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Avenue. 

Overlooking sea and lawn. Comfortable residential hotel. 

LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita Sun Lounge. From 4 gns. 
Special residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Private Hotel. Downs view. 
Pens., 4 gns. each per week, full board. Golf, boating, fishing, 
bathing, tennis. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE Private Hotel, 8, Castle 

Hill Avenue; 3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excellent 

table. ‘‘ Not large but everything of the best.”—3-4 gns.; -Winter, 
2 gns.—Prop., Miss Sykes of the ‘‘ Olio Cookery Book.” 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best position on the front. 120 rooms. 
Telephone: 761, 762. 


ONDON.—ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lexham Gardens, 
Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton Row, W.C.1, near British 
Museum. 260 Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 
CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. Near Euston and 


King’s Cross Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, Bath and Table 
d’Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ERMANY’S desire for peace and general recovery. Read the 
facts. Free literature in English from Dept. §, Deutscher 
Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jungfernstieg 30. 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX SERVICE BUREAU 
brings relief.—Address: Sentinel House, Southampton Row, 
Lendon, W.C.1, 
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The Navy League 
NOW Pp 


polic 
-The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to be 
urge the vital importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. pe 
All patriotic citizens should therefore give it their moral tain 
and financial support. ne 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : ae 
For Life Annually stan: 
Vice-President - - - £25 00 £5 00 cout 
posi 
Fellow - - £10100 10 
Member - - - - £5 00 fo100 rem 
Includes Magazine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free me 
This 
Member (without Magen) fo 50 
Associate - — from fo 2 6 “oy 
tofo 10 an 
Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free impi 
prot 
fact 
99 NAVY LEAGUE peor 
THE NAVY peo 
Published Monthly by SUBSCRIPTION FORM and 
THE NAVY LEAGUE me 
An authoritative presentation of events and fulfi 
interests of “the sea affair.’ Written by experts the 
for seamen and landlubbers. Illustrated by so u 
striking pictures. 
For sixpence a month it brings to you the service T 
and the splendour and the humours of the Royal 
Navy and the Mercantile Marine, with critical Mr. 
comments and sane views. invii 
No party politics. No crazy “stunts.” ti 
is p 
F unit 
To the General Secretary, : ’ ; of ir 
The Navy League, well 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. pie 
Please supply “THE NAVY” for twelve months, pres 
commencing with next issue. I enclose 7/- betw 
annual subscription (postage included). Specimen copy 
will be posted on application. over 
asa 
succ 
For further information as to enrolling as a member of ana 
League please communicate with the General Secretary, mak 
The Navy League, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, poss 
London, W.C.2. neg 
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